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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipent oF 
tus Unrrep Starrs, but the Commaxper or Tae ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. ~. . . From the instant 
that the slavcholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wirn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . . . It isa war power. I say it isa w 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a War of insurreetion, Congress 
has power to cy on the war, and must CARRY IT oN, Ac 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THR 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armics are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armics have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. ADaMs, 
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L OF WIRZ---MORE HORRIBLE DIS- 
CLOSURES. 

»., llowing is additional testimony adduced, at 

al of Wirz, as to the fiendish barbarities prac- 

aM him upon the prisoners at Anderson ville :— 


on Clark testified that he was taken as a 
to Andersonville about the 28th of May, 
,ed. The previous evidence as to 


: {Nel 
‘ owner = 
1 uj.and confit 
jorings of the prisoners, the coarse, dirty and 
riont food, &e., Was repeated, On one day of 


var he counted 154 dead men in the stockade. 
‘sitness mentioned the case of an insane soldier 

sy wandered up and down by the stream, refusing 
+ svar clothes, and who had not sense enough to 


bg that he must cook his rations; he ended his 
\, quicide. Another prisoner destroyed his life 
sangint, after declaring that he would rather 
shan remain in the stockade. When the witness 
va taken to Andersonville, there were 41 men in 
sony with him, and 22 of them had died, prin- 
viyatthat prison. He said six. men were shot at 
wont times, two of whom he knew died ; one of 
| og extended bis arm too far out over the dead 
}, vbile dipping water out of the stream, when 
wotine! fred ; another happened to get slightly 
yond the lines ; the sentinel fired, missed him, 
} jhita man who was lying in a tent ; the witness 
| oned the cireumstances attending the shooting 
hp other four men for crossing the dead line ; he 
‘not, however, see or hear Capt. Wirz give the 
ders for the shooting. 
Vincent Harry, of the 72d New York Regiment, 
‘yowasa prisoner at Andersonville, having been 
wowyed thither about March 1, 1864, testified 
y while at Capt. Wirz’s headquarters, he heard 
‘ez give orders to have men put in the chain- 
ogand have irons placed around their feet, and 
w order the guard to shoot the first man who 
wold cross the dead line ; Wirz also threatened to 
any man who would not promptly fall into 
Witness had seen marks on the bodies of men 
by dogs, and described the sufferings of 150 
wa who had been vaccinated with poisonous mat- 





Diward L. Kellogg, of the 20th New York Cav- 
w,aw four men shot for crossing the dead line. 
Sting was quite a common occurrence. Witness 
ns bucked six times because he had failed to re- 
wiaman who bad escaped ; another prisoner was 
wkel at the same time ; bucking consists of first 
igthe wrists together, then fastening the arms 
wr the knees. The reason why he was bucked 
nsthat he did not comply with the rule for report- 
those who attempted to escape. 
hoeph R. Achuff, of the 24th Ohio, a prisoner 
t Andersonville, testified that, having gone out 
nha rebel guard, he jumped on the rebel’s back, 
we the two prisoners who accompanied him took 
my hisgun; hearing the dogs in chase, he and 
'stvo companions scattered. ‘The witness ran in- 
isvamp, and soon saw five hounds and seven 
“es on horseback. The hounds were not taken 
‘of him for fifteen minutes, during which time 
‘wal to fight them with his fists; he had nothing 
wt him but a pair of pantaloons made of two 
vel meal sacks; he still carried the marks of the 
‘ng on his legs; the horn was blown as a signal 
‘wear the hounds off. He was taken before Capt. 
‘nt, who ordered him to be put in the stocks; he 
"scxposed to the sun; he was thus punished for 
*wurs, and during that time had only two drinks 
‘ol the muddy creek. When he spoke to Wirz 
cnt the treatment, he was told to dry up, or he 
wail have his brains blown out. The witness, af- 
‘being taken out of the stockade, was ironed; 
“Togs, passing round his ankles and legs, were 
*wrated by an iron iron bar 18 inches long; the 
ha of the witness were sore, and scurvy fell into 
| “=. He was kept 32 days in irons by order of 
: Wirz, It was pretended that the irons were 
rare by direction of a rebel Surgeon, when the 
Ie & they were afraid of Sherman—having a 
4 
| 








‘e flag banging out all the time ; this was in Ju- 
_' When a squad of Sherman’s men were brought 
®Y Were stripped of everything except panta- 

) sand shirts; even their buttons were split open, 
“ying he had heard of money sometimes be- 

; towed away in buttons. The men were sent 
‘Ne stockade ; Wirz said they were raiders, and 
why be shot; they belonged to Stoneman’s 
“wy. Wirz struck a Michigan boy over the 
au With his revolver, the result of which was that 
7 to died of fits. The witness said he saw the 
ae “Chickamauga” killed; the men bad 
» re He Mattonhead ”; he belonged to Illinois, 
“wissilly, and had lost a leg; the boys having 
“sed him, he appealed to Capt. Wirz to go on 
eed Wirz cursed him, and threatened to blow 
,, Nts out. The man was at the time within 
“ad line. Wirz ordered the guard to blow 
ns out; the guard fired, the shot striking 
us led in the left side; the victim was carried out, 
_ “i. The witness saw Wirz lay out the dead 
«0 April, 1864, and heard him give orders at 
Te fre’ " any man crossed the line, to shoot him. 
Sh of Maen he went into the stockade, on the 
tle anny oot he saw Wirz kicking a poor 
named — there, and heard Wirz curse him ; 
Pel rio officers who also witnessed the same 
emai The squad of 90 men to which 
rica) ‘sas attached, being in tolerably good 
wal hat tom could stand up in line pretty 
Ser.) tes could not. Wirz said he would not 
“*atter anything to eat for forty-eight hours, 
On the 3d, 4th and 5th of 





nd he kent his word. 

rations were cut off throughout the stockade, 
" reheat ge: escaped ; the number of prison- 
ii there ‘ te time was 35,000. On the 15th of 
Oz to oe’ Seat crowd at the gate, of men 
% a, sf Out with the sick; only one could get 


= ita time >t 
ye the de 
“ave order 


here were at that place two guards 
ad line and the stockade. Capt. 
* 0 “blow te if any one ~~ over the dead 
id nog 2 him through”; the guard said he 
live: the © the crowd from encroaching upon 
pen Sentinel at the time had the muzzle of 
tan yy. '2e stomach of a fine-looking Pennsylva- 
fei ye, "88 Ordered to fire,and shot the man 
the hw Never &@ man was wounded and carried 
White of ital, he would never come back. George 
Ne Corre  TmAntown, Pa., belonging to the Ma- 
te how ie after being wounded, was carried off to 
“Mother he © young man requested him to tell 
ay Whi >was not afraid to die; subsequently 
taj jy, e's dead body at what wae called the 
| Pan, 9. 2ere Wirz was in company with two 
| Uack of yyy. titess asked him if he could not take 

% Ny yy hite’s hair, “ No,” said Wirz, “ if you 
Piers yn Jour d—d_ brains out.” About 150 
t ere down at the creek bathing; a woman 


em 
‘hence was seen to nod, and wave her 


wee 


a Georgia soldier. The witness described the char- 
acter of the sufferings of the prisoners. He ap- 
ewer to Wirz to have the filthy grease stopped from 

ing thrown into the stream, as the water was 
thus injured. Wirz replied that the water was 
good enough for Yankees, and that the witness did 
not deserve soap. 

After the recess, Achuff was cross-examined. 
Witness was in the stockade six months, but was 
never in the hospital. As to the guard whom he 
and his two companions overpowered, and whose 
age they took away, they did not burt him, but on- 
y choked him a little. The guard ran back to the 
prison crying murder; he never heard of or saw a 
soldier inour army placed in irons. Half-a-dozen 
other persons accompanied Capt. Wirz when the 
dead line was laid out. 


By the Court—The witness Uid not hear Wirz: 
give orders for taking watches and other valuables 
from the prisoners; but saw him himself searching 
the men, and appropriating their possessions. The 
prisoners were stripped of clothing, jackets, boots 
and hats, in the presence of Capt. Wirz. He had 
previously been robbed by Gen. Wheeler of his 
pocket-book, containing 35 cents and three postage 
stamps; Major Gen. Hindman also robbed him, tak- 
ing his hat, and placing it on his own head. 

Daniel W. Bussinger testified that when he and 
his companions were conveyed to Andersonville, 
they were during four hours exposed to the burning 
sun, and some of the men were sun-struck. Wirz 
was there, and gave orders that if any one stepped 
out of the line, he should be shot. Wirz also said 
if any asked for water, they should be shot, accom- 
panying the remark with a denunciation of the 
damned Yankees. While men lay fainting, Wirz 
said that if it was in his power, he would make the 
victory complete. He saw a man shot early in Ju- 
ly, for getting water, although he was not over the 
dead line; and another man was shot while lying 
in his tent. The rations of some of the sick men 
were stopped, and the witness shared his rations 
with them ; three of them died, viz: Hugh Lynch, 
William Kiger, and William Waterhouse, of the 3d 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. The distress among the 
men was great ; he had seen prisoners searching in 
the filth which had passed through men for particles | 
of undigested food, and for scraps from the raider’s 
camp; he had seen vegetables, such as potatoes, 
onions and peas, and also apples, peaches and mel- 
ons in the vicinity of the camp. Two men were 
buried inside of the stockade; the body of one, 
which had lain four days, was too putrid to take 
out. 


Horatio B. Terrill, of the 72d Ohio regiment, 
testified that he was taken to Andersonville on the 
19th of June; Wirz threatened the men, using vile 
language, and calling them damned Yankees. A 
man who showed Capt. Wirz his ration of corn 
bread, and asked whether better could not be fur- 
nished, met with the response: “ God damn you, 
I'll give you bullets for bread.” There were not 
sinks enough for one-twentieth of the prisoners ; 
the swamp was more than a foot deep with human 
excrement. This spoiled the water in the wells. 
On one oceasion, he saw 56 corpses in the dead- 
house, and on another 75 or 100. The bodies were 
thrown into the cart like dead hogs, 15 or 20 being 
a load. When the prisoners went there, Wirz 
came forward, and read the rules, saying the prison- 
ers would be shot if they entered the dead line, and 
that any one speaking to a guard would be shot by 
the guard without halting. Wirz also said if any 
of the Yankees traded with the guard, and did not 
get what they bargained for, and then complained 
to him, he would say : “ Good for the Yankee ” and 
* Bully for the guard.” They were also informed 
that if any of the men were found disturbing 
things, the rations would be cut off till the perpe- 
tratore were found and punished. About the mid- 
dle of March, when an exchange was talked of, 
some of our men b agrement gave money to the 
guard, $20 or less, for the first chance. 

On the cross-examination, the witness said he did 
not know that Capt. Wirz had forbidden the ac- 
ceptance of money. 


Robert Merton, belonging to a Pennsylvania reg- 
iment, testified that he had seen Capt. Wirz wear- 
ing shirts sent to our prisoners by the Sanitary 
Commission. It was a common ra | for our men 
to be put into the chain gang, and he had never 
seen the stocks empty. He saw one man receive 
75 lashes for carrying onions into the hospital, and 
he saw Wirz kick a sick man, and heard the dying 
statement of a black man who was shot in the back. 
A young man was shot by a guard, who said be 
would shoot another if he could get 60 days fur- 
lough. Wirz remarked that if he could have his 
own way, not 24 men on the South side would get 
away, either by exchange or parole. 

On being cross-examined, the witness said rations 
were stopped because some of the men (25 of them) 
had been engaged in digging a tunnel in order to 
make their escape, The tunnel was dug with tin 
plates, oyster shells, and whatever the men could 
get. 


Frank Mattox, (colored,) belonging to the 35th 
United States, testified that after he recovered of 
his wounds in the head and foot, he was put to work 
at the prison. A colored man was whipped with 
250 lashes; he was stripped naked, and laid upon a 
log, and whipped all over; the man was afterward 
ironed. He related the circumstance of a white 
man who had blacked his face and mixed with the 
gang of colored men, in order to make his escape ; 
the man was discovered and whipped, Wirz saying 
as the man blacked himself to be a negro, he would 
give him the negro’s law, namely, 39 lashes. The 
witness had seen 12 men together in this chain-gang 
for an entire week ; he had seen a man torn by dogs 
in a shocking manner ; though nearly dead, the 
man was put into the stocks, and two days after the 
witness buried the man; this was in September, 
1864. Wirz, while in the graveyard with several" 
other officers, said: ‘ We have given the Yankees 
the land they came to fight for”; this was in Octo- 
ber. Wirz, with some of the doctors who were 
with him in the graveyard looking at the corpses 
whose skulls had been sawed off, and the green ap- 

rance of the bodies which had been vaccinated, 
[aughed at the sight exhibited, and the killing of 
He had seen 13 of the boxes sent by the 


the men. 
the 


Sanitary Commission, and Wirz put on one 
shirts and a pair of pantaloons. 
Cross-examined— Witness had seen four or five of 
the colored prisoners whipped with 39 lashes; the 
trenches were seven feet long and three deep; the 
dead men were laid side by side with faces up, and 
the earth thrown in. A Confederate surgeon super- 
intended the burial, and gave instructions to pack 
the bodies in close, which was decently done ; there 
were no coffins, nor boards of which to make them. 
By the Court—The doctors in the gravevard 
with Capt. Wirz were speaking about the effects of 
the vaccination, when Wirz said: “ Yes, God damn 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE NA- 
TIONAL FAITH. 


Guarantees Needed for the National Freedman 
and the National Creditor. 


SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER, 
AT THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, 
IN WORCESTER, sept. 14, 1865. 


FeLiow-Citizens : 

Called to preside over this annual Convention, 
where are brought together the intelligence, the 
heart and the conscience of Massachusetts, God bless 
her! I begin by asking you to accept my thanks. 
Gladly would I leave this post of honor to another ; 
but I obey your will. In what I have to say, I 
shall speak frankly. What has with me become a 
habit is at this moment more than ever a duty. 
Who can see peril to his country, and not ery out ? 
Who can see that good ship, which carries the Re- 
public and its fortunes, driving directly upon a lee 
shore, and not shout to the pilot, “ Mind your 
helm”? Apologies or roundabout phrases are out 
of place when danger threatens. 


EMANCIPATION NOT COMPLETE, $0 LONG AS THE 
BLACK CODE EXISTS. 

When last I addressed my fellow-citizens on 
public affairs, at the close of the late Presidential 
election, as we were about to vote for Abraham 
Lincoln and Andrew Johnson, I undertook to show 
the absolute identity between Slavery and the Rebel- 
lion, so that one could not end without the other. 
As I finished that address, I said to friends near me, 
that it was “my last Anti-Slavery speech.” I so 
thought at tho time; for I anticipated the speedy 
downfall of the Rebellion, carrying with it Slavery. 
I was mistaken. Neither the Rebellion nor Slavery 
is yet ended. The Rebellion has been disarmed ; 
but that is all. Slavery has been abolished in 
name; but that is all. As there is still a quasi Re- 
bellion, so there is still a quasi Slavery. The work 
of liberatien is not yet completed. Nor can it be 
completed until the Equal Rights of every person, 
once claimed as a slave, are placed under the safe- 
guard of irreversible guarantees. It is not enough 
to strike down the master ; you must also lift up the 
slave. It is not enough to declare that Slavery is 
abolished. The whole Black Code, which is the 
supplement of Slavery, must give place to that 
Equality before the law which is the very essence 
of Liberty. It is an old principle of the common 
law, recognized by all our courts, as announced by 
Lord Coke, that * where the law granteth anything 
to any one, that also is granted, without which the 
thing itself cannot be.” So also where a piece of 
land is granted, which is shut in by the possessions 
of the grantor, a right of way is implied from com- 
mon justice and the necessity of the case. And 
then again, where the reason of a law ceases, the 
law itself ceases. So, also, where the principle 
falls to the ground, the incident falls also. But all 
these unquestionable principles are fatal to the 
Black Code. The Liberty that has been granted 
“cannot be” if the Black Code exists. The piece 
of land that has been granted is useless without that 
right of way which is stopped up by the Black 
Code. The reason for the Black Code is Slavery ; 
and with the cessation of the reason, the whole 
Black Code itself must cease also. The Black 
Code is the incident of Slavery, and it must fall 
with its principle. Unless this is accomplished, you 
will keep the word of promise to the ear, and break 
it to the sense. You will imitate those cruel quib- 
bles, of which history makes mention, where, by 
subtle equivocations, faith has been violated. You 
will do little better than the Turk who stipulated 
with a certain person that his head should be safe, 
and straightway proceeded to cut him in two at the 
middle; or than those false Greeks who, after 
promising to restore their captives, kept their prom- 
ise by restoring them dead. 

Slavery begins by denying the right of a man to 
himself; and the Black Code fortifies this denial by 
its cruel exclusions. Every freedman must be se- 
cured in this right by his admission to the full pan- 
oply of citizenship. Slavery sets at naught the re- 
Jation of leaked and wife: every freedman must 
be able to call his wife his own. Slavery sets at 
naught the parental relation: every freedman must 
be able to call his child his own. Slavery shuts the 
gates of knowledge: every freedman must be 
assured all the privileges of education. Slavery 
takes from its victim the hard-earned fruits of his 
toil: every freedman must be protected in his indus- 
try. Slavery denies justice to the colored man by 
cruelly rejecting his testimony: every freedman 
must enter the courts freely, as witness or as party. 
Until all this is done, in every particular, and be- 
yond possibility of question, it is vain to say that 
Emancipation has been secured. The good work is 
only half done. It must be continued to its arsured 
consummation. That same national authority which 
began it must take care that the good work is main- 
tained and completed, in letter and in spirit, every- 
where throughout the rebel States, in conventions 
of the ple,—in legislative assemblies,—in courts, 
—in the city,—in the country,—in streets,—on 
highwavs,—on byways,—in retired places,—on 
plantations,—in houses,—so that no man shall be 
despoiled of any of his rights, but all shall be Equal 
before the Iaw. 

LESSON FROM RUSSIAN EMANCIPATION. 

There is a glorious instance in our own day, which 
is an example for us, when the Emperor of Russia, 
by a Proclamation, fulfilling the aspirations of his 

redecessors, set free twenty-three millions of serfs, 
and then completed his work by investing the freed- 
men with civil and political rights, including the 
right to testify in court, the right of suffrage, and 
the right to hold office. I have in my hand this 
immortal Proclamation, dated at Petersburg, 19th 
February, 1861; promulgated amidst prayers and 
thanksgivings in all the churches of the national ca 
ital, and at once expedited to every part of the widely 
extended empire by generals and staff officers of the 
Emperor himself. “Here it is, in an official document 
entitled A franchissement des Serf, and issued at St. 
Petersburg. After reciting that the earlier mea- 
sures in behalf of the serfs had failed, because they 
had been left to “ the spontaneous initiative of the 
proprietors,” the Emperor proceeds to take the 
work in hand as a sacred legacy from his ancestors, 
and declares the serfs, after an interval of two 
years, “entirely enfranchised.” Meanwhile, that 
nothing might fail, “a special court” for serfs was 
created in each province, charged with the organiz- 
ation of local govetnments, the adjustment of bound- 
aries, and generally to superintend the transition 
from the Old to the New, with “ justices of the 
peace” in each district, to examine on the spot all 
questions arising from Emancipation. — Had the 
work stopped here, it would have been incomplete. 
Bat no such fatal mistake was made. — : 

Accompanying the Proclamation is a series of 
regulations,” prepared with infinite care, and di- 
vided into chapters and ct occupying no less 











for 30 days, so he had been informed by 


Se et eae 


than ninety-one pages in double columns and small 





type—b¥ which the rights of the freedmen are se~; 


cured beyond question. Beginning with the declara- 
tion that the freedmen “ acquire the rights belong- 
ing to the condition of free farmers,’ they then pro- 
ceed ir formal words to fix and assure their rights, 
civil and political. By one section, it is provided 
that “the articles of the Civil Code on the rights 
and obligations of the family are extended to the 
freedmen; that, consequently, they acquire the 
right, without the authorization of the proprietor, 
to contract marriage, and to make any arrangement 
whatever concerning their family affairs; that they 
can equally enter into all agreements and obliga- 
tions authorized by the laws, as well with the State 
as with individuals, on the conditions established for 
free farmers; that they can inscribe themselves in 
the guilds, and exercise their trades in the vine : 
and they can found and conduct factories and es- 
tablishments of commerce.” Another section se- 
cures to the freedmen the right of acquiring and 
alienating property of all kinds, according to the 
general law, and, besides, guarantees, on certain con- 
ditions, “ the possession of their homesteads,” with the 
grounds appurtenant. Another section secures to 
the freedmen complete Equality in the Courts, with 
“the right of action, whether civilly or criminally, 
to commence process, and to answer personally or 
by attorney; to make complaint, and to defend 
their rights by all the means known to the law ; and 
to appear as witnesses and as bail, conformably to the 
common law.” 

Other sections secure to the freedmen Equality in 
political rights, by providing that “ on the organiza- 
tion of the towns, they shall be entitled to take part 
in the meetings and elections for the towns, and to 
vote on town affairs, and to exercise divers func- 
tions ;” that they shall also “take part in the 
assemblies for the district, and shall vote on district 
affairs, and choose the chairman,” and generally to 
enjoy all rights to choose their local officers, and to 
be chosen in turn, And still another section author- 
izes the freedmen “to place their children in the 
establishments for pablic education, to embrace the 
career of instruction, or the scientific career, or to 
take service in the corps of surveyors.” And it is 
turther provided, that “ they cannot lose their rights 
or be restrained in their exercise, except after judg- 
ment of the town, according to fixed rules.” And 
still further, that they “ cannot be subjected to any 
punishment, otherwise than by virtue of a judg- 
ment, or according to the legal decision of the town 
to which they belong.” Such are the safeguards by 
which Emancipation in Russia has been completed 
and assured. Such is the lesson of the great Em- 
pire to the great Republic. 

DUTY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In asking that we shall do likewise, I follow the 

lain suggestions of reason, whether we regard the 
interest of the freedman or our own. But justice to 
the freedmaa is now intimately linked with the na- 
tional security. Be just, and the Republic will be 
strong. Be just, and you will erect a barrier 
against the Rebellion. On this question Massa- 
chusetts has a duty to perform. Now, as in times 


past, her place it in the front. You will not, I 
trust, be disturbed by criticism, even if it become 
invective. Throughout the long conflict with Slave- 


ry, and the earlier conflict with the mother country, 
Massachiusetts has become accustomed to hard words, 
and, even at a more ancient day, as far back in 
colonial history as 1691, we find an ill-tempered 
critic, with a strange jumble of metaphors, crying 
out against our fathers, “ All the frame of heaven 
moves upon one axis, and the whole of New Eng- 
land interest seems designed to be loaden on one 
bottom, and her particular motion to be concentric 
to the Massachusetts tropic. You know who are 
wont to trot after the Bay horse.” If others trot 
after the Bay horse, it is simply because Massachu- 
setts means always to keep on the right road, and, 
ceeds oftener from ignorance than from malice. Ob- 
by unerring instinct, knows the way. Error pro- 
viously, at this moment, the great difficulty is that 
people do not see clearly what ought to be done. 
NATIONAL SECURITY. 

Fellow-citizens, as peace seems about to smile on 
our country,. convulsed by most bloody and costly 
war, there is one simple duty on which all can unite 
when it is understood. It is the duty expressed in 
one part of the familiar saying, “ Indemnity for the 
past, and security for the future.” Indemnity, alas! 
we can never have. Who can repay the millions of 
lost treasure? Who can recall the dead? Who 
can repair the shattered and mutilated forms that 
have returned from the battle with Slavery? In- 
demnity we renounce. There are no scales on 
earth in which it can be weighed. There are no 

ible accumulations of wealth which would not 

exhausted before its first instalment was paid. 
But nosuch difficulty can occur in adjusting our se- 
curity for the future. And the very vastness of our 
sacrifice is an irresistible reason why this should be 
fixed beyond question, so that no such terrible judg- 
ment shall visit us again. Indemnity we renounce ; 
but security we wil! have. This is the one thin 
needful. This is the charity which embraces a 
other charities. This is the pivot of the future. 
This is at once the corner-stone and the key-stone 
of a reconstructed Union, without which the whole 
fabric must tumble into ruin. 

NATIONAL FAITH. 

There is another object, kindred to security, or, 
perhaps, embraced in security ; and that is the na- 
tional faith. This, too, must be placed beyond 
cavil, or even “ suspicion.” No nation can be pow- 
erful enough to disregard this sacred bond. Char- 
acter, fame, and prosperity itself are all dependent 
upon its observance. But the national faith is 
solemnly engaged, First, to the national freedmen ; 
and, Secondly, to the national creditors. No un- 
dertaking can be more complete and inviolable, be- 
cause it constituted the consideration for those ser- 
vices and supplies by which the life of the Republic 
has been preserved. The national faithis pledged 
to the national freedmen, not only by the act of 
Emancipation, which in its very essence and from 
the very nature of the case is a “ warranty of title,” 
bat also by the plain and positive promises of the 
Proclamation, that “the Executive Government of 
the United States, including the military and naval 
authority thereof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of such ns.” Words could not be 
more binding, and the history of their introduction 
testifies to their significance and efficacy. They 
were not in the original draft by President Lincoln, 
but were inserted, at the suggestion of Mr. Seward, 
when the Proclamation was read to the Cabinet ; 
and there they stand, without any limitation of 
place or time, binding the Republic in its national 
character, through its Exeeutive, including the mil- 
itary and naval authority, not only to recognize, 
but to mainiain the freedom of the emancipated 
slave ; and this is to be done, not in any special lo- 
eality, but everywhere, and not for a day or a year, 
but for all time. 

Our obligation to the national creditors is of the 
same validity, approved by successive acts of Con- 


fruits for which the debt was incurred. Repudia- 
tion of our bonds, whether to the national creditors 
or to the national freedmen, would be a shame and 
a crime ; and the national faith is irrevocably pledg- 
ed to the two alike. Here is the proclamation, and 
here is the treasury note. Look at the signatures 
and look at the terms. The former is signed by the 
President himself, Abraham Lincoln ; the latter is 
signed by an unknown clerk, whose name I cannot 
decipher. The former is stronger and more positive 
in its terms than the latter. The treasury note 
simply says that it is redeemable after a certain 
date, and that “this debt is authorized by act of 
Corgress.” The binding terms of the proclama- 
tion, which I have already read, are solemnly en- 
forced by that memorable invocation at the close : 
“ And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act 
of justice warranted by the Constitution upon mili- 
tary necessity, [invoke the considerate judgment 
of mankind, and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God.” Thus religion comes to confirm the pledge 
with sanctions of itsown. That pledge is as endur- 
ing as the Republic itself. 

Such are the supreme objects now at heart—the 
National Security and the National Faith, or the 
two absorbed into one, Security for the Future. 

THE DIKES OF HOLLAND. 


And here allow me to present an_ illustration, 
which, unless I mistake, will make our duty clear. 
You do not forget the immense and costly dykes, 
built by Holland against the sea; but, perhaps, you 
may not call to mind their origin and importance. 
Before these embankments were constructed, the 
whole country was in constant danger. At an ear- 
ly period there was an irruption, which destroyed 
no less than forty-four villages, followed very soon 
by another, which destroyed eighty thousand lives. 
In the 15th century there was still another, which 
swept away one hundred thousand persons—a ter- 
rible sacrifice ; even greater, in proportion to the 
—— of Holland at that time, than what we 

ave been called to bear from the bloody irruption 
of slavery. At last, the dikes were constructed as 
safeguards, and down to this day they are preserved 
at a large annual cost. Precautions of all kinds 
are superadded. A special corps of engineers, ed- 
ucated at Delft, is constantly employed in the work 
of renovation. Watchmen patrol the walls, and 
alarm bells are ready to ring. The gratitude of 
the peeple shows itself even to its unconscious pro- 
tectors; and the stork, which, resting here on his 
flight from Africa, destroys the vermin that weaken 
and sap the dikes, is held in veneration, so that to 
kill a stork is looked upon as little less than a crime. 
Such are some of the defences by which Holland is 
guarded against dangers fromthe sea. But how 
petty is her danger compared with ours? We too 
must have our dikes, with engineers to keep them 
strong—with watchmen to patrol them—with alarm 
bells to ring; and we too must have our storks, to 
destroy the vermin that weiken and sap our em- 
bankments. 


OUR DIKES ARE GUARANTEES. 


What shall be our defences? How shall we 
guard against destructive irruptions? And where 
shall we establish our security for the future? Our 
embankments must not be of earth. Walls of stone 
will not do. Towers, ramparts and buttresses will 
be impotent against our vindictive tide. The secu- 
rity we seek must be found in organic law with irre- 
versible guarantees ; and these irreversible guarantees 
must be co-extensive with the danger. 


ELEMENTS OF DANGER. 


It becomes us then carefully to consider the ele- 
ments of danger—bearing in mind always that a 
danger clearly foreseen will not happen, unless pru- 
dence has ceased to prevail. These elements may 
be considered in genera! and in detail. They may 
be considered in certain general influences, applica- 
ble to all our relations with the rebellion, or in cer- 
tain specific points, which obviously require specific 
guarantees. 

CONDITION OF REBEL STATES. 

If we look at the rebel States generally, there is 
little to inspire trust. ey rose inst a paternal 
government simply for the sake of Slavery, planting 
themselves upon two postulates furnished by John 
C. Calhoun—first, State rights; and secondly, the 
alleged falsehood of our fathers, when, at the birth 
of our nation, they declared that all men are born 
equal. Since that early war when Satan, “in 
proud rebellious arms, drew after him the third part 
of Heaven,” nothing so utterly wicked has occurred. 
And the spirit of Satan entered into the rebellion, 
and continued with it to the end. [t was present 
on the battle-field. It was present in the treatment 
of Union prisoners. It was present in the piracies 
of the ocean. I know not that these devils have 
yet been cast out. I know not that any swine into 
which they have entered have rushed headlong into 
the sea. But I do know that, according to concur- 
ring and unimpeachable testimony, from all quarters 
of the rebel States—from North Carolina to Texas 
—there is one sullen, defiant voice, which, in the 
very words of Satan when driven from the skies, 
thus speaks :— 

“What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate,— 
And, through experience of this great event, 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Irreconcilable to our grand foe.” 


Soch is their spirit. Grounding their arms, they 
now resort to other means. Cunning takes the 
place of war. As they precipitated themselves out 
of the Union, they now seek to precipitate them- 
selves back. A “wooden horse” is constructed, 
which is stuffed with hidden foes, and thus they 
seek to enter our Troy. Already the rattle of 
arms is heard, and ominous voices, as the treache- 
rous engine is advanced. The Convention in Mis- 
sissippi tells the story. Who does not know that 
the South is full of spirits, who have sworn undying 
hatred not only to the Union, but to reason itself, 
and whose policy is a perpetual conspiracy against 
the principles of our government ? Painful proofs 
come to demonstrate the prevailing madness. The 
freedmen are trodden down, and the land is filled 
with tragedies. History stands aghast at the massa- 
ere of Glencoe, ina retired Scotch valley, and our 
sympathies overflow at the murder of a solitary 
traveller by the merciless Indians; but these scenes 
are now repeated. The barbarism of Slavery rages 
still. The lash and the bloodkound are at large. 
Life is nothing, if it beats under a colored skin. 

And these rebels, besmeared with blood, and boil- 


more than eighty votes, pled 
tensions, which, in combination with treacherous 
votes from the North, may re-assert that ancient 








gress, ratified by the popular will, and fixed beyond 


recall by the actual enjoyment of those precious ' monopoly 


and masterdom under which the country 


suffered so long. One of their speakers in Missis. 
sippi, at the recent convention, said openly, that 
“he was opposed to fighting the General Govern- 
ment or anybody else; that he was ready to submit 
to its wishes as he would toa highway rodber, whose 

wer he was not able to resist.” Another speaker, 
ess frank, thought it policy to accept the present 
condition of affairs, until the control of the State 
is restored into the hands of its people, and “to 
submit fora time to evils which cannot be reme- 
died.” And still another, much more wily, when 
urging a seeming -acceptance of the Union, thus 
lured his brother conspirators: “ If we act wisely, 
we shall be joined by what is called the Copperhead 
party, and even by many of the Black Republicans.” 
Such is the plot, and such is the disastrous alliance 
plainly foreshadowed. But, thank God ! in encour- 
aging his comrades, the conspirator has warned us. 
Forewarned is forearmed. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT THREATENED. 


From all quarters comes the warning, “ Trast not 
their presents, nor admit the horse!” From all quar- 
ters comes the testimony. Military officers return- 
ing from the South, public functionaries, intelligent 
travellers, loyal residents, each and all speak with 
one voice. By conversation and by letter, 1 have 
gathered the proofs which are complete. Persons 
who have had peculiar opportunities unite in the re- 
port that the rebel spirit still prevails,—that the 
treatment of the freedmen is beastly,—and that the 
national debt is denounced. Two eminent gentle- 
men, whose official itions have made them famil- 
iar with pes opinion in two different States, have 
expressed to me the conviction that there was nof a 
single ex-rebel who would vote to pay the interest on the 
national debt. A trustworthy traveller, who has just 
visited Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, with 
which he was already fansliar, writes me: “ The 
former masters exhibit a most cruel, remorseless, and 
vindictive spirit toward the colored people. In parts 
where there are no Union soldiers, I saw colored 
women treated in the most outrageous manner. They 
have no rights that are respected. They are killed, 
and their bodies thrown into ponds or mud-holes. 
- are mutilated by having ears and noses cut 


A loyalist from Texas writes: “ What we of the 
South fear is, that President Johnson’s course will, 
by its precipitancy, enable the old set to reorganize 
themselves into place and power. For Heaven's 
sake preserve us, if you can, from this calamity.” A 
loyal resident of North Carolina thus writes: “ I tell 
you, sir, the only difference now and one year ago is 
that the flag is acknowledged as supreme, and there 
is some fear manifested, and they have no arms. 
The sentiment is the same. If anything otherwise, 
more hatred exists towards the government. J know 
there is more towards Union men, both black and 
white.” It is natural that such a people should al- 
ready talk of repudiating the national debt. Here 
is a bit on this vital point. A young man in gray 
was asked, “ Would it be safe to trust white men at 
the South with the power to repudiate the national 
debt ?” To which he replied at once: “ Repudiate ! 
I should hope they would. I'm whipped, and I'll 
own it; but I'm not ao fond of a whipping that I’m 
going to pay a man’s expenses while Ce gives it to 
me. Of course, there are not ten men in the whole 
South, that wouldn’t repudiate!” Thus spoke the 
rebel uniform. But here are the grave words of a 
candidate for Congress in Virginia, in his address to 
the people : 

“I am opposed to the Southern States being taxed 
for the redemption of this debt, either directly or indi- 
rectly; and if elected to Congress, I will o all 
such measures, and I will vote to repeal all laws that 
ey heretofore been passed for that purpose ; and, in do- 
ng so, I do not consider that I violate any obligation 
to which the South was a party. We have never plight- 
ed our faith for the redemption of the war debt. The peo- 
ple will be borne down with taxes for years to come, 
even if the war debt is repndiated. It will be the 
duty of the government to support the maimed and 
disabled soldiers, and this will be a great expense ; 
and if the United States Government uires the 
South to be taxed for the support of the Union sol- 
diers, we should insist that all disabled soldiers should 
be maintained by the United States Government with- 
out regard to the side they had taken in the war.” 


IRREVERSIBLE GUARANTEES. 

Again, I say, forewarned is forearmed.' Surel 
there can be no limits to our resistance when suc 
spirits are seeking to capture the National Govern- 
ment; but beyond that general resistance, which 
must make us postpone the day of surrender, and 
invoke the protection of Congress, we must insist 
upon special guarantees in the organic law. 

I.—THE UNITY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


(1.) As the rebellion began with the pretension 
that a State might withdraw from the Union, it is 
plain that the Unity of the Republic must be affirmed 
—not indirectly but directly ; not as in Mississippi, 
by om declaring the late act of secession null and 
void ; but, as in Missouri, where the relations of the 
State to the Union are thus frankly stated : “ That 
this State shall ever remain a member of the Amer- 
ican Union; that the thereof are a part of the 
American Nation; that every citizen owes para- 
mount allegiance to the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the United States; and that no law or ordi- 
nance of this State, in contravention or subversion 
thereof, can have any binding foree.” In contrast 
with this plain renunciation, the proceedings of Mis- 
sissippi have no more certainty than the common 
saying, “ Large as a piece of chalk.” As security 
for the future, they are nothing—absolutely nothing. 
And permit me to say, that the whole Convention, 
so far as we have been informed, was little better 
than a rebel conspiracy to obtain political power. 

11. —ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

(2.) As the Rebellion was waged in denial of the 
Equal Rights of the colored race, it is essential not 
only that Slavery should be renounced, but also that 
all men should be hailed as equal before the law, and 
this enfranchisement must be both civil and political. 
Unless this is done, the condition of the freedman will 
be most deplorable. Exposed to all manner of bru- 
tality, he will not be heard as a witness against his 

pressor. Compelled to pay taxes, he will be ex- 
cluded from all representation in the government. 
Without this security, Emancipation is illusory. It 
is a jack-a-lantern, which the poor slave will pursue 
in vain. Even if Slavery cease to exist, it will give 
place to another condition hardly less galling. Ac- 
cording to the poet, there are different “ circles ” in 
hell, each with its own terrible torments, and the un- 
happy African will only escape from one of these into 
another. And all this will be beyond correction or 
remed SoH. Pe ee Se against by or- 
ganic law. 

IIl.—THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

(3.) As the national debt was incurred for the 
suppression of the rebellion, this too must be fixed 
beyond repeal. Unless this is done, it is evident, 
from reason as well as from testimony, that the rep- 
resentatives from the rebel States will coalesce with 
others for its repetiotpe. Mississippi, which leads 
in the present effort to capture the national capi 
is the original author of repudiation. Out of the 
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